Suggcstiotis  for  the  Promotion  of  Longevity. 

By  Adoniram  B.  Judson^  M.  D., 

New  York. 

It  is  said  that  a sure  way  to  prolong  one’s  life  is 
to  contract  an  incurable  disease.  There  is  a germ 
of  truth  in  this  jest,  for  it  has  been  observed  that  a 
person  affected  with  one  of  the  diseases  commonly 
believed  to  be  incurable,  is  so  concerned  for  his 
safety  that  he  follows  without  hesitation  the  strict 
rules  of  health  and  thus  unexpectedly  prolongs  his 
life.  It  is  fair  to  infer  from  this  that  if  one  in  good 
health  will  observe  voluntarily  the  restrictions  which 
he  involuntarily  submits  to  through  fear  of  being 
untimely  cut  off,  he  will  be  almost  sure  to  achieve 
extreme  longevity. 

The  average  duration  of  human  life  is  said  to  be 
lengthening.  Methods  of  still  further  prolonging 
it  may  perhaps  be  suggested  by  viewing  the  body  as- 
an  ingenious  piece  of  mechanism  more  or  less  under 
our  control.  The  body  and  the  machine  consume 
material  known  respectively  as  food  and  fuel.  The' 
fuel  used  must  be  that  which  produces  the  most; 
power  with  the  least  wear  and  tear,  but  there  is  nch 
very  strict  rule  in  regard  to  food.  The  fuel  of  an; 
engine  is  simple  in  its  composition  and  it  varies  lit- 
tle from  day  to  day,  from  hour  to  hour.  Simplicity 
and  monotony  are  also  seen  in  the  diet  of  the  first 
months  of  life,  but  after  infancy  the  selection  of 
food  depends  on  mistaken  ideas  of  economy,  the  cus- 
toms of  the  country,  the  whims  of  an  educated  pal- 
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ate,  or  the  dictates  of  fashion.  It  is  certainly  not 
the  part  of  wisdom  to  feed  the  body  in  this  haphaz- 
ard way,  to  strive  for  great  variety,  to  levy  tribute 
on  beasts,  birds,  and  fishes  at  every  meal,  and  to 
gather  condiments  and  stimulants  from  the  ends  of 
the  earth.  If  the  old  proverb  is  true  that  hunger 
is  the  best  sauce,  then  the  pleasures  of  the  table  are 
by  no  means  absent  from  the  board  abundantly 
spread  with  simple  food.  The  columns  of  profit  and 
loss  are  cited  to  prove  that  the  engine  requires  sim- 
ple fuel.  Why  not  calculate  as  closely  when  pro- 
viding for  the  wants  of  the  body?  The  care  given 
to  the  locomotive  or  the  marine  engine  may  well  be 
extended  to  that  other  incomparable  machine,  of 
which  it  was  said : “What  a piece  of  work  is  man ! 
how  noble  in  reason ! how  infinite  in  faculty ! in 
form  and  moving  how  express  and  admirable !” 

A competent  continuous  diet  might  include 
starchy  vegetables,  fat  meat,  bre^d  and  other  cere- 
als, milk,  plain  cake  or  pudding,  fruit,  and  the  cus- 
tomary liquids.  Such  food  should  carry  one  a long 
way  toward  the  desired  goal  of  a late  and  happy  old 
age.  Striking  a just  balance,  the  vain  delights  of 
extravagant  variety  may  be  set  over  against  re- 
curring bilious  attacks,  dyspepsia,  abnormal  intro- 
spection, ill  temper,  a blighted  complexion,  rheu- 
matism, and  other  complaints  due,  in  part  at  least, 
to  the  dietetic  follies  of  mankind. 

Fuel  is  prepared  for  the  engine  with  the  greatest 
care.  It  is  broken  up  and  screened  till  the  size  of 
its  particles  is  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  machine. 
If  the  same  careful  attention  were  paid  to  the  prep- 
aration of  food  there  would  be  less  trouble  from  the 
early  decay  and  loss  of  the  teeth.  A man  of  middle 
age  said  that  he  had  arrested  purulent  Riggs’s  dis- 
ease by  ceasing  to  chew  his  meals.  When  asked  if 
he  did  not  think  it  was  necessary  to  grind  his  food 
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he  replied  that  he  had  it  ground  at  Minneapolis,  and 
that  it  was  further  sufficiently  cut  up  and  softened 
in  the  kitchen  before  it  reached  the  table.  Beautiful 
teeth  are  to  be  admired,  but  they  remind  us  of  the 
rude  days  when  molars  and  incisors  were  used  by 
the  primitive  man  for  crushing  grain  and  cutting  up 
meat  and  fruits.  As  the  grindstone  suffers  attrition 
as  well  as  the  grist,  he  doubtless  lost  his  teeth  early 
and  endured  much  inconvenience  and  pain.  The 
mouth  is  a cavity  in  which  the  food,  skilfully  com- 
pounded with  the  aid  of  heat  and  water,  is  still  fur- 
ther moistened  by  the  salivary  secretion  and  thor- 
oughly mixed  and  moulded  by  the  action  of  the 
jaws  and  tongue  till  it  is  ready  to  be  passed,  in  suit- 
able morsels,  into  the  cavity  of  the  stomach.  In  this 
process  the  teeth  should  be  treated  gently  and  prized 
as  specimens  of  destructive  weapons  illustrating  the 
necessities  of  a bygone  age.  That  digestion  may  be 
perfectly  performed  without  the  use  of  the  teeth  is 
evident  from  the  growth  of  infants  and  the  health 
of  many  elderly  persons  who  have  lost  theirs,  and 
whose  comfort  in  the  latter  years  of  life  would 
have  been  greatly  increased  by  their  presence  and 
good  condition. 

The  engine  receives  frequent  additions  of  fuel,, 
but  the  body  is  fed  only  at  long  intervals.  An  old 
custom  of  the  navy  called  for  the  “meal  pennant” 
at  “8  bells.”  Thus  the  men  had  breakfast  at  8 
o’clock,  dinner  at  12,  and  supper  at  4.  Three  meals; 
within  eight  hours  were  followed  by  a fast  of  six- 
teen hours.  Rations  would  have  been  better  served 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  fire  room,  where  ef- 
ficiency is  secured  by  bright  and  clean  fires  and 
small  additions  of  fuel  at  short  intervals.  At  the 
beginning  of  life  the  occupant  of  the  cradle  is  nat- 
urally fed  very  often,  but  presently  his  meals  are 
prepared  at  the  convenience  of  the  household. 
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Throughout  boyhood  he  alternates  between  hunger 
and  the  sensation  of  being  overfed.  Later  he  is  en- 
grossed in  business  and  accepts  the  customary  rota- 
tion of  breakfast,  luncheon,  and  dinner,  with  per- 
chance a late  supper. 

These  formal  and  substantial  entertainments 
come  at  such  long  intervals  that  each  repast  is  ap- 
proached with  a feeling  of  hunger,  and  then  de- 
voured so  eagerly  as  to  create  a feeling  of  disten- 
tion. By  leaving  the  table  when  hungry,  in  obe- 
dience to  advice  so  often  given  without  due  consid- 
eration, we  escape  repletion,  but  ere  long  encounter 
a worse  enemy  in  untimely  appetite  soon  followed 
by  hunger  with  its  accompaniments  of  mental  irri- 
tation and  bodily  weakness.  We  are  cautioned 
against  eating  between  meals.  It  is  said  that  even 
a few  mouthfuls  will  destroy  relish  for  the  coming 
meal.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  health  and  longev- 
ity would  be  promoted  by  resorting  to  occasional 
moderate  repasts,  preventing  surfeit  on  the  one  hand 
and  hunger  on  the  other.  It  often  happens  that  so 
much  time  elapses  before  the  advent  of  the  regular 
meal  that  when  it  comes  it  is  converted  into  an  in- 
ordinate feast  which  temporarily  clogs  the  digestive 
machinery.  If  agreeable  alternations  of  moderate 
indulgence  and  returning  appetite  were  to  become 
the  rule,  then  feasting  prompted  by  hunger  would 
be  banished,  and  continuous  digestion  might  join 
other  uninterrupted  vital  functions  in  promoting 
longevity.  Digestion  appears  to  be  continuous  in 
insects,  fishes,  birds,  and  animals.  They  spend 
most  of  their  lives  taking  in  food,  and  probably 
escape  indigestion.  Man  should  perhaps  seek  simi- 
lar exemption  by  keeping  his  digestive  machinery 
in  constant  motion  and  declining  to  subordinate  the 
routine  of  his  daily  meals  to  the  conventions  of 
housekeeping  and  business.  It  is  said  that  an  idle 
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locomotive  deteriorates  faster  than  one  in  use,  and 
constant  activity  is  probably  essential  to  the  well 
being  of  the  natural  as  well  as  the  artificial  machine. 

It  were  almost  a sacrilege  to  try  to  discredit  the 
family  table.  In  a well  ordered  household,  where 
the  day’s  routine  is  controlled  by  the  conventional 
succession  of  meals,  it  would  be  impossible  to  serve 
more  than  the  customary  three  or  four  daily  meals 
at  the  family  table.  It  may,  however,  be  fairly 
questioned  whether  the  prevailing  routine  provides 
accurately  for  the  gross  wants  of  the  body.  It  is 
related  that  the  dining  room  was  wanting  in  the 
home  of  a certain  family  whose  members  were  in 
the  habit  of  satisfying  their  appetites  by  occasional 
visits  to  the  pantry  stored  with  cooked  viands  and 
furnished  with  appliances  for  warming  food.  In 
place  of  this  Bohemian  scheme,  it  may  be  suggest- 
ed that  the  fast  which  goes  with  sleep  be  broken  at 
the  hour  of  waking  by  a small  repast  prearranged 
in  anticipation  of  the  formal  breakfast.  Another 
slight  repast  may  intervene  between  breakfast  and 
luncheon.  The  afternoon  hours  may  be  interrupted 
in  a similar  manner  without  interfering  with  dinner, 
which  in  turn  should  not  forestall  a supper  before 
retiring.  Finally,  if  sleep  is  unduly  broken  it  may 
be  invited  to  return  by  levying  on  the  food  provided 
for  the  hour  of  waking.  The  frequency  of  these 
meals  would  prevent  any  one  of  them  from  exceed- 
ing the  bounds  of  moderation,  and  the  day  would 
end  without  the  uncomfortable  sensations  which  so 
often  precede  and  follow  customary  ingestion.  The 
extra  meals  here  suggested  would  not,  as  a rule,  be 
eaten  at  home.  Some  of  them,  if  desired,  may  be 
- made  very  formal  and  elaborate,  but  many  are  like- 
ly to  be'  informal  and  eaten  from  the  hand  and 
•standing.  Good  food  and  sufficient  variety  may  be 
found  in  the  dinner  pail,  a bottle  of  milk  may  be 
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left  at  the  door  of  the  office,  crackers  and  cheese 
may  be  uncovered  in  the  office  desk,  a sandwich 
may  be  extracted  from  a coat  pocket,  luncheon  may 
be  ordered  in  a tray,  a visit  may  be  made  to  a 
“dairy,”  or  fruit  and  nuts  may  be  purchased  from 
a convenient  vendor.  In  the  uncertain  future  tab- 
loid food  may  cease  to  be  a cause  of  merriment. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  stomach  requires 
rest  after  a meal.  This  statement  is  open  to  ques- 
tion. If  digestion  were  begun  and  finished  by  the 
unaided  action  of  a single  organ  like  the  stomach, 
then  the  result  might  well  be  fatigue  and  the  neces- 
sity of  rest.  It  is,  however,  a slow  process  of  me- 
chanical and  chemical  reduction,  in  which  the  stom- 
ach, the  pancreas,  the  liver,  the  different  divisions 
of  the  intestinal  canal  and  other  organs  take  part 
without  remission  of  activity.  As  in  a well  ordered 
factory,  various  substances  are  elaborated  by  one 
ingenious  device  after  another  till  the  finished  pro- 
duct issues  in  a continuous  supply  to  enter  tlie  cur- 
rent of  the  blood  and  be  carried  where  it  is  re- 
quired. A complicated  machine  depends  on  the  har- 
monious action  of  its  related  parts.  In  like  manner 
the  body  maintains  its  existence  by  the  cooperation 
of  its  vital  organs,  no  one  of  which  is  allowed  to  be 
idle.  If  any  one  of  them  seeks  rest  it  is  by  momen- 
tary alternations  of  action  and  inaction,  as  is  seen  in 
the  movements  of  the  heart,  and  not  by  ceasing  to 
work  or  taking  a vacation.  It  is  more  than  prob- 
able that  digestion,  in  order  to  be  properly  per- 
formed, should,  like  the  circulation  and  respiration, 
be  uninterrupted.  If  circulation  were  to  cease,  de- 
priving the  tissues  of  the  body  of  new  material  and 
leaving  waste  matter  to  accumulate ; if  air  were  kept 
from  the  lungs,  arresting  the  exchanges  which  are 
carried  on  in  the  air  cells  and  preventing  reinforce- 
ment of  the  blood ; if  food  were  withdrawn,  setting 
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peristalsis  and  secretion  at  naug'ht,  and  withholding 
fresh  material  from  the  blood  current;  if  any  one 
of  these  vital  departments  were  to  falter,  there 
would  be  immediate  distress  and  ill  health. 

The  dyspeptic  says  that  he  cannot  eat,  has  not  the 
slightest  appetite,  even  loathes  the  sight  of  food.  It 
may  be  that  his  timely  appetite  has  suffered  so  often 
from  capricious  postponement  of  meals  and  subse- 
quent engorgement  that  it  has  forgotten  its  cue  and 
lost  its  place  in  the  programme.  The  remedy  lies 
in  taking  very  small  meals  at  very  short  intervals, 
with  the  expectation  that  appetite  and  hunger, 
which  cannot  be  said  to  have  abdicated  entirely,  will 
resume  their  places  in  the  economy.  An  old  pre- 
scription for  nervous  dyspepsia,  said  to  be  from  Dr, 
Brown-Sequard,  was:  “Sixty  meals  a day.”  These 
“divided  doses”  would  of  course  be  extremely  small 
and  very  simple.  The  confirmed  dyspeptic  may  not 
hope  to  be  restored  at  once.  He  should  know  that 
he  has  been  in  the  wrong  path  for  a number  of 
years  and  that  the  downward  road  is  easy,  while  re- 
turning is  far  from  easy  and  requires  considerable 
time.  Different  preparations  of  food  may  be  tried 
at  varying  intervals,  and  always  in  small  portions, 
till  the  patient  learns  his  true  dietary  and  the  proper 
frequency  of  his  meals.  Making  many  experiments 
he  will  surely  beguile  his  truant  appetite  and  find 
himself,  after  a few  weeks,  enjoying  his  food  with 
the  assurance  that  his  trouble  was  functional  and 
not  organic. 

An  obvious  difference  between  the  machine  and 
the  body  is  that  one  remains  of  the  same  size  and 
retains  its  pristine  brave  appearance  and  ability, 
while  the  other  exhibits  the  miracle  of  growth,  and 
in  time  weakens,  shrivels,  and  fades.  It  is  notice- 
able that  in  many  particulars  the  condition  of  the 
body  at  its  beginning  is  repeated  at  its  close.  The 
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helplessness  of  infancy  is  followed  by  the  strength 
of  manhood,  and  that  in  turn  by  the  debility  of  old 
age.  The  absence  of  hair  and  the  lack  of  mental 
and  physical  power  are  the  common  lot  of  infancy 
and  age.  The  absence  of  teeth  at  the  two  extremes 
of  life  suggests,  not  necessarily,  a return  to  a diet  of 
milk,  but  at  least  a distinct  departure  from  the  food 
required  in  the  period  of  enterprise  and  activity. 
The  feeble  gait  of  the  old  man  duplicates  the  uncer- 
tain footsteps  of  the  child  learning  to  walk.  The 
ancient  riddle  of  the  sphinx  is  ever  new : “What  ani- 
mal goes  on  four  legs  in  the  morning,  on  two  at 
noon,  on  three  in  the  afternoon,  and  again  on  four 
at  night?”  At  the  beginning  the  organs  are  de- 
ficient, or  below  par,  not  from  error,  but  from  not 
having  yet  reached  full  development.  At  the  other 
end  of  the  span  of  life  they  take  on  deficiency  from 
being,  in  part  at  least,  w'orn  out.  As  the  deficiencies 
of  the  early  period  are  met  by  frequent  meals  and 
the  simplest  food,  so  those  of  the  later  and  more 
critical  period  may  perhaps  be  offset  by  experiment- 
ing with  the  diet  of  early  childhood. 

The  machine  and  the  body  have  wudely  different 
w^ays  of  beginning  and  ending.  The  former  begins 
suddenly,  with  the  assembly  of  its  parts,  while  the 
latter  comes  into  view  wdth  the  slow  steps  of  nat- 
ural growth.  The  artificial  machine  is  discarded 
and  broken  up  when  a better  one  is  invented.  Hav- 
ing served  its  purpose  it  is  forgotten,  while  the  nat- 
ural machine  ends  quietly  by  uneventful  decay  and 
extinction,  to  reappear,  it  is  believed,  as  a spiritual 
body. 

We  all  hope  to  reach  old  age,  are  rather  expect- 
ing to  do  so,  and  some  are  willing  to  enter  second 
childhood,  which  is  sadly  wanting  in  the  tender  re- 
gard wdiich  hovers  over  the  cradle  of  infancy.  Sen- 
timent aside,  let  us  inquire  as  to  wdiat  may  be  called 
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the  normal  process  of  decease.  An  infant  at  the 
beginning  sleeps  all  the  time  except  when  he  is  nurs- 
ing. At  the  end  of  a month  he  is  awake  fifteen  min- 
utes in  the  twenty- four  hours  in  addition  to  the  time 
given  to  feeding.  At  the  end  of  another  month  he 
is  awake  half  an  hour;  at  the  end  of  three  months,, 
three  hours,  and  at  the  end  of  a year  he  is  awake 
one  half  of  the  time,  and  his  development  is  well  ad- 
vanced. In  the  coming  days,  when  diseases  are  no 
more,  and  patriarchal  longevity  is  resumed,  the  pil- 
grim of  150  years,  overtaken  by  the  desire  to  rest, 
goes  back,  step  by  step,  over  the  road  by  which  he 
came  into  the  world.  He  sleeps  all  night  and  part 
of  the  day.  A few  months  later,  he  sleeps,  undis- 
turbed by  the  sunlight  and  noise,  more  than  half  of 
the  day.  In  a few  months  more,  he  is  awake  but  a 
few  minutes  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  presently 
he  does  not  wake  at  all,  and  ceases  to  breathe.  He 
closes  the  game  of  life  by  making,  in  backward  or- 
der, the  moves  with  which  he  opened  it. 
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